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THE WORK OF NFRB 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


Two pamphlets have been published during the last quarter : 
Congress Rule in India, by Horace G. Alexander, and Reform 
under Fire : Social Progress in Spain, 1931-8, by Margaret Stewart. 
Both these were of a topical natyre, and, containing facts not 
readily available elsewhere, achieved considerable sales. Two 
further pamphlets are now in hand: Milk, by Joan Bulmer and 
Peter Vinter, an exhaustive survey of the whole production and 
distribution processes, with proposals for reform, is in the press ; 
and a report on Police Reform, prepared by the Haldane Club, 
will follow shortly. 

The Machinery of Socialist Planning, by G. D. H. Cole, 
a report submitted to the Planning Section of N F R B, has just 
been published by the Hogarth Press (2/6). Democratic Sweden, 
edited by M. I. Cole, is appearing in Routledge’s autumn list. 

It is gratifying to record that sales of our recent pamphlets, 
notably German and Czech and The City Today, have surpassed 
all previous records. 

The Local Government and International Sections are both 
undertaking extensive programmes. That of the former includes 
reports on Direct Labour, Library Reorganisation, a State Medical 
Service, Assessments, and the Taxation of Land Values ; and of the 
latter a series of surveys of African Colonies, and of Central and 
East European countries with special reference to German claims. 
Individual pieces of research include the following subjects : 
Dominions’ Policy, the Socialisation of Insurance, the Motor 
Industry, the Population Question, Government Publicity Methods. 
The Haldane Club are working on a scheme for a National Legal 
Service; the NF RB Manchester Group are preparing a series 
of reports on Local Government issues, and the Edinburgh Group on 
the Scottish Office. The pamphlets on Rent Rebates, The Housing 
Question, and Facts and Figures, are being brought up to date. 

Apart from this, special research grants ha e been given to 
enable N F RB to appoint three full-time research assistants to 
do a year’s work on the following subjects: Food Policy, Social 
Services, and Financial Organisation. These will start work in 
July and it is hoped that interim reports will be available by 
March 1939. This is, of course, additional work, and in no way 
affects our need for financial and other assistance in carrying on 
our normal programme. 
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CONFERENCES AND SUMMER SCHOOL 


A Conference on Industrial Management planned for May 
had to be postponed until the Autumn to meet the convenience 
of speakers. A very successful Conference on The Strategical 
Situation in Europe took place at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, on 
June 18-19. Speakers included Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, Hugh 
Dalton M P, Lt-Cdr Fletcher M P, and Dr Rosinski, formerly 
lecturer at Kiel Naval College. A selection of Lloyd George’s 
wall-maps were kindly lent by the Council of Action. 

N F R B have been invited by the Fabian Society to arrange 
the programme for the final week of the Fabian Summer School, 
at Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, from August 20-27. An 
attractive programme of speakers on The Home Front has been 
arranged, including Miss Marjorie Green (Children’s Minimum 
Council), A. D. K. Owen (Pilgrim Trust), Neil Lawson (N CCL), 
G. D. H. and M. I. Cole. Members who are unable to attend 
that week will be welcome at any other week of the School, which 
begins on July 30. 

Membership has now reached the figure of 790, and will we 
hope soon exceed 800. The General Secretary, John Parker M P, 
would be glad to hear from anyone requiring further information 
on the work and activities of N F R B, at 37 Great James Street, 
W C1. Communications concerning the Quarterly should be sent 
to the Editor, H. D. Hughes, at the same address. 
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LABOUR IN THE COLONIES 
A. Creech Jones, M.P. 


Public attention is again drawn to the condition of the British 
colonial peoples by the recent labour disturbances in the West 
Indies. The unrest is not confined to only one part of the Empire. 
Where official enquiries have followed on the destruction of life 
and property, there is unanimity of opinion that the trouble is 
not so much due to the inflammatory work of ‘ extremists’ as to 
gathering despondency and increasing social misery, based in 
economic facts. 


THE COST OF EMPIRE 


In a few places in the Empire some respect for the rights 
of the native people in their land and its exploitation has been 
paid, and in a few places, where black men share with white oppor- 
tunities of control and authority, they have shown themselves 
not very different in their exploitation of labour from the European. 
But, in the main, colonial territories are still regarded as pos- 
sessions where nationals may secure concessions and exploit the 
natural resources of mineral and agriculture on the basis of cheap 
labour. When we have agreed about world depression, the effect 
of world prices, the restrictions of international rings, and the 
disappearance of markets, the native people are there, our victims, 
left to waste and languish in hopeless squalor. It is the nemesis 
of the economics of imperialism ; it shows the human bankruptcy 
of the policy of exploitation of cheap native labour, just as it 
illustrates how irrational is a system that permits the exploitation 
of resources irrespective of production elsewhere—provided the 
venture is easy to work and labour cheap. It is irresponsible 


because it pays no heed to the economic advantage or social welfare 
either of the colony or of the world. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


A Colonial Labour policy should be broadly based. It cannot 
beseparated from economic considerations on the one hand or 
social development on the other. In respect of the former, it must 
be remembered that many of the colonies are poor, with limited 
natural resources, and are the prey of world economic forces. 
Often their communications are difficult, and also in many cases 
considerable capital is required for the work of conservation as 
well as of development. A steady and good standard of living 
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can only be achieved by careful foresight and deliberate work 
in economic planning and organisation. 

Social betterment is entangled with the problem of the im- 
provement of labour conditions. In African industry, for instance, 
where vast changes are going on involving now well over a million 
wage-earning natives, the workers are mainly villagers. They 
are unskilled, have simple requirements and exist on an abominably 
low standard of living. Some enter wage-earning permanently, 
but most hope to return again to their villages and take their place 
in the traditional economy of their community. But a settled 
wage-earning population is becoming a permanent part of African 
economy. The social effect in the villages resulting from the with- 
drawal of men as well as from the return of men is far reaching : 
it is one of the important factors imposing a great strain on present 
African society, loosening the old tribal ties and custotas, under- 
mining the old authorities, breaking age-long habits, and creating 
new wants and new problems of health, education and _ social 
organisation. And for those who settle down to work in industry, 
there arise the problems of their housing, health, family arrange- 
ments, education, etc., in communities where the old ties and 
authorities are confused or disintegrating. 

The social problem is difficult in all our Colonies, whether the 
labouring population are wanted to work on the plantations or 
in the mines and industries or are left to wander from the reserves 
and eke out their existence as workers on the land or as best they 
can. It is complicated in places by overpopulation, the limited 
means of employment, the system of land tenure, the inadequacy 
of health and housing arrangements, the regulation of compound 
and location life and other factors. Obviously, the well-being of 
labour and its standard of living is a social as well as an industrial 
issue. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR 


The International Labour Office has considered these com- 
plicated problems in colonial territories and made conventions 
on slavery, forced labour and the recruitment of labour. Formal 
slavery has almost completely passed from British colonies and 
forced labour is now carefully regulated. The new influences at 
work on tribal society have tended to alter the whole content of 
communal labour, now generally found to be servile, uneconomical 
and of little social value. So forced labour has gradually gone. 
Recruitment of labour for large-scale production and industry 
has also been dealt with by the 1LO. Unregulated selection 


and the many abuses pr: actised in recruiting, the siceete of proper 
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arrangements for the transfer and repatriation of labour, often 
imposed great cruelty on helpless people. Often pressure was 
necessary to make natives leave their homes and seek work in 
the new fields of industry. Their intense poverty and the at- 
traction of higher wages; the necessity of money for taxes, the 
taxation of boys as early as 14 in Southern Rhodesia, the sending 
of children out to work at an early age as in Kenya, are aspects 
well known in this connection. Regulation of recruitment is now 
accepted and in Africa, where the exodus from Nyasaland had 
become a major scandal, the three Governments of North and 
South Rhodesia and Nyasaland have recently reached agreement 
and made provision for health, transport, welfare and repatriation. 
But how to safeguard the health of the natives who wander down 
to the mines of the Gold Coast and cocoa plantations and wander 
back often ill and broken, or how to acclimatise tropical natives 
from our own colonies to work in the Rand, are problems still to 
be tackled. The Colonial Office has agreed to the experiment of 
feeding the Rand with increasingly large supplies of Nyasa labour 
because of the greed of the gold magnates for profit. 

The system of indentured labour for the mines and plantations 
has passed. But in Trinidad, British Guiana, Mauritius, Fiji and 
Ceylon there remain relatively large sections of imported Indian 
labour. Contract labour, nevertheless, remains a considerable 
feature in the economy of many of our Colonies. It will be the 
subject of a convention at the International Labour Office this 
year. Employers show a more responsible attitude to labour when 
its sources are less prolific, where recruiting costs money and is 
regulated or when the cost of travelling of the new supplies has 
to be paid for. Long contracts are in fact a form of servitude 
which denies a great deal of personal liberty. They are enforced 
by penal sanctions which are only dimly understood by men driven 
by necessity into the work. The tendency has latterly been to 
shorten the period of contract and to modify the severity of the 
punishments, and in places to establish a permanent wage earning 
community with some form of labour protection and family 
arrangements. 

The labour drawn on is often poor in physique: it comes 
from districts where conditions of life are very precarious and 
standards extremely low. The work offered to the natives is 
usually more profitable than work in the villages, but it is mainly 
unprotected and conditions of employment are dangerous and 
sull of a dreadfully poor standard. Sanctions are used to in- 
timidate them, to hold them to the job and prevent the expression 
of their discontents. In many of our colonies (though we seem 
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to get on well enough without penal sanctions in Nigeria and 
Ceylon) the most trivial offences are punishable while the employer 
often flouts his obligations without interference. 

Other features of African labour should be mentioned. The 
system of labour servitude (officially called by a politer name) 
is also bad. In Kenya it involves 270 days’ labour on the European 
farms and is enforced by penal sanctions. Restrictions are also 
imposed on labour in some of our colonies in respect to movement, 
trade, production, rights in minerals and use of land. The Colour 
Bar where native labour is intelligent also discriminates against 
them in many areas—if not legally, then administratively. The 
policy of the Union of South Africa has percolated northward and 
white trade unionism has been strongest in the attempt to keep | 
black workers unorganised and out of skilled, clerical and super- 
visory work. 


THE RIGHT TO ORGANISE 


When men associate in industry it becomes inevitable sooner 
or later that they should wish to find some way of expressing 
their needs in respect of their labour. No one will deny the re- 
pressive nature of some of our colonial legislation in this respect. 
Penal sanctions have been mentioned, but in addition there have 
been in most colonies, master and servants ordinances (making 
offences of simple breaches by the workers of the strict terms 
of their employment), prohibitions of combination, and sedition 
ordinances to prevent the spread of ill-will between the King’s 
subjects. The very conditions of life and employment in the 
mining and industrial districts have tended to hamper the growth 
of any corporate spirit among the native workers or to produce 
effective combination. A few colonial governments have in the 
past formed labour departments and appointed occasional in- 
spectors in the hope of checking the worst excesses in native 
employment, but few, if any, survived after the depression of 1931. 
It is no matter of surprise that a number of recent reports from 
Africa mention that the conditions of labour have in places been 
allowed to deteriorate. The searchlight has recently been thrown 
on the deterioration in the West Indies. 

In Southern Rhodesia and Kenya steps were taken deliberately 
to prevent the expression of discontent. Any assembly or gathering 
together of natives might be summarily prohibited or dispersed. 
In the Gold Coast the accused person who expressed himself in 
print was required to establish his innocence. In 1930 Sidney 
Webb asked the Colonies to legalise trade unionism, and many 
of them made ordinances, most of which have remained inoperative 
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or are so ambiguous as to be full of uncertainties. Native trade 
unionism is still prohibited in Southern Rhodesia. In our 
Mediterranean and West Indian Colonies and those where Indians 
have settled it has taken root, although the recent prosecutions in 
Barbados (where Grant was recently sentenced to 10 years’ 
imprisonment for organising a ‘serious offence’) show that the 
idea is still alien to the governing mind. And in places the 
sedition law has been tightened up and new offences made and 
several penalties imposed. 


A RECORD OF FAILURE 


The generally unsatisfactory state of labour conditions in 
the colonies caused the second Labour Government to set up an 
inter-departmental committee to advise the Secretary of State on 
legislation as and when labour questions arose. This committee 
has examined a number of important problems including penal 
sanctions, minimum wage fixing, and workmen’s compensation, 
and has issued drafe ordinances to the colonial governments on 
several of these subjects. In some cases these have been placed 
on the statute book of the colony. In 1935 the Colonial Office 
asked Colonial Governors to consider what steps could be taken 
to give greater protection to labour and recommended the setting 
up of labour departments. But in few, if any, colonies, were 
adequate steps taken in respect of minimum wage arrangements, 
workmen’s compensation, labour inspectorate, and free association, 
and, as a result of Labour criticism, the Colonial Office last year 
again circularised the Governors and urged that special considera- 
tion should again be directed to the whole range of labour matters, 
particularly in respect to minimum wage fixing, workmen’s com- 
pensation, contract labour, penal sanctions, trade union rights, 
labour departments, inspectorate, protective codes, conciliation 
machinery and social conditions. 

The problem of course is not merely the passing of the right 
legislation. The machinery for its successful operation is equally 
important. It is in this respect that most colonies have failed. 
Arrangements are wanted to safeguard the living conditions of 
the workers, their food, sanitation, housing and medical require- 
ments, to ensure decent treatment, and prompt payment of wages, 
to prevent truck, to see that the terms of contract are observed, 
to interpret and explain. the application of laws to the ores. 
to watch prices, and maintain a general supervision of all labour 
matters. With some colonies showing signs of economic decay 
(as in the West Indies) and with general deterioration of labour con- 
ditions and official indifference, a survey of the labour conditions 
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and issues throughout the colonial empire is very necessary, 
particularly as our knowledge on these matters is still meagre. 

The Colonial Office has been frequently urged of late to set 
up an Advisory Committee on Labour Questions in place of the 
existing Inter-Departmental Committee, and composed of repre- 
sentative and experienced persons in labour problems and colonial 
administration. Such a Committee would keep labour problems 
everywhere under continuous review. Today we wait on events 
when often with a little care they need never occur. A Labour 
Department in the Colonial Office is also necessary. The recent 
appointment of a Labour Adviser is a step in the right direction. 
Meantime, many Colonies are beginning to ask for experienced 
labour administrators to advise them and are considering setting 
up departments with labour inspectorates. 

The International Labour Office is also pursuing a systematic 
study, so that we may hope in time to see conventions covering 
most aspects of the colonial labour problem. Wage-fixing, truck, 
deferred pay, compensation, family settlement, social conditions will 
come up in due course for treatment. In addition to the con- 
ventions already mentioned, the employment of young persons 
and women has also been dealt with, but that does not prevent 
the employment of children of 10 in Kenya and of 12 in Northern 


Rhodesia and Uganda. 


A PROGRAMME FOR LABOUR 


British Labour should insist that there should be no govern- 
mental control of the associations of workers formed for the im- 
provement of their conditions. Independent trade unionism of 
a form determined by the workers themselves and with rights 
not less than those enjoyed in this country must be conceded. 
Where possible, government advice, when voluntarily sought, 
should be available and sedition should be interpreted in as wide 
and tolerant a manner as possible. 

There are other essential features in a Labour programme. 
An expansion in political rights is fundamental. At the present 
time there are no colonies where democracy is a living reality. 
Obviously, education must accompany a widened franchise and 
drastic constitutional changes. But today the masses of workers 
are excluded from the franchise and native representatives have 
difficulty in qualifying for election or selection to the legislative 
bodies. The ability of the workers to get adequate social and industrial 
legislation of the right kind is in direct ratio to their political power. 
Other aspects of political reform are urgent, but that 1s too wide 


and difficult a subject for further comment here. 
rae 
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If labour is to advance more attention must be given to 
economic planning. Not only must economic stagnation or decay 
be arrested, but also deliberate steps should be taken to build 
up the colony’s own home markets by a better distribution of 
the colonial income. The profits of big industrial and agricultural 
undertakings should be taxed for native betterment and the ex- 
tension of social services. Education and housing, for instance, 
are the responsibility of the Government and should not be left 
to the employers. 

The British Trades Union Congress has for many years shown 
an interest in the colonial labour problem by its work at Geneva 
and the assistance given to native efforts at organisation. Today 
it has set up an expert committee to advise native workers through- 
out the empire on their problems and how to construct and work 
trade unionism. It will try to influence the Colonial Office and 
public opinion in the need for better conditions and higher standards 
for the working classes of the colonies. This step will undoubtedly 
give great encouragement to the native people and will prove a 
great factor in the future in their efforts to free themselves from 
the social and economic meshes which frustrate their hopes and 
hold them in squalor and subjection today. 
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CLASS FAVOURITISM IN 
THE NAVY 


Cmdr. R. T. Bower, R.N., M.P. 


Although this article is supposed to be a reply to Mr Lewis 
Clive’s Class Favouritism in the Navy,! I am not at all sure that 
‘reply ’ is the right word to use, because I think it would be found 
that Mr Clive and I, making allowance for a wide difference in our 
political opinions, are in substantial agreement. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND THE SERVICES 


First of all, 1 am going to make the assumption that Mr Clive, 
when he says 


In a democratic country it is assumed that the Services are above party 
faction and retain a strict neutrality as between one class and another, 


really means it. I have to make this clear because it seems to 
me that elsewhere in his article he does not work to this 
assumption, and indeed it often appears that what he is really 
after is the subordination of the Fighting Services to the T UC 
and to the Labour Party. 

For instance, he opens by drawing attention to the undoubted 
fact that the Services represent almost the sole remaining strong- 
hold in the national life in which trade union activity is anathema ; 
but he fails to draw the obvious deduction that this is so because 
the Services are non-political, whereas trade unionism—the tap- 
root of the Labour Movement as he describes it—is bound hand 
and foot to one of the great political parties. Trade Unionism 
in the Services, therefore, would be bound to destroy that non- 
political atmosphere which both Mr Clive and I regard as an 
essential requirement of democracy. 

Again, Mr Clive is inaccurate when he suggests that in the 
Services there is no course for the men but complete submission 
on the one hand or illegitimate action on the other. Actually 
there exists a far-reaching and very satisfactory system for the 
individual, though not collective, statement of grievances. 
Mr Clive cites the case of the Invergordon ‘ mutiny’ when for 
the first time in 130 years this system broke down under the stress 
of grave emergency, largely owing to inept handling by certain 


1 See NF RB Quarterly 16, Winter 1937-8 
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high officers. He quotes Lieut.-Cmdr. Edwards in order to stress 
the impossible hardships which produced this ‘mutiny’, but 
makes no mention of the exploitation by agitators of the men’s 
genuine grievances, which led them to adopt illegal methods of 
representation rather than follow the well-tried and legal method 
through their commanding officers. 


SOCIAL’, ORIGINS OF OFFICERS 


Mr Clive then concludes the first part of his article by making 
two surprising assertions: first, that the Services are not in a 
state in which Labour supporters can willingly serve, and second, 
that all the good jobs are reserved for the upper classes, the rank 
and file being debarred from promotion. The first of these state- 
ments is completely unfounded. There must be tens of thousands 
of Labour supporters serving contentedly today ; and as regards 
the second, I am afraid that Mr Clive has not troubled to analyse 
the circumstances or parentage of naval officers now serving. 
He sweepingly asserts that they are sons of the ‘ rich’, the ‘ well- 
to-do’, the ‘monied classes’, but in fact the Navy is already 
one of the most democratic of professions. My own term, which 
joined Osborne in 1907, consisted of sixty-two cadets, including 
H RH the Duke of Windsor and perhaps half-a-dozen sons of 
“monied’ people. The remainder, however, were sons of business 
and professional men, civil servants, retired officers and so on, 
many of whom had to save and scrape every penny over long years 
in order to pay what were then regarded as moderate fees. 

Since then the introduction of public school entry has further 
democratised the Navy, and this brings me to the vexed question 
of Dartmouth College versus public school entry. Here I find 
myself in complete agreement with Mr Clive. I myself passed 
through Osborne and Dartmouth, joining at the age of thirteen, 
and am conscious that it was to my disadvantage. Subsequently 
I was on two occasions the officer responsible for midshipmen’s 
training afloat with a mixed bag of Dartmouth and public school 
midshipmen under my command, and I can say unhesitatingly 
that the public school entry compared very favourably with the 
Dartmouth. It is in my view quite unnecessary to start the 
professional education of youths for the Navy at the early age of 
thirteen. Far better let them have a good general education until 
the age of seventeen or so, then let them go to Dartmouth, as 
Mr Clive suggests, for a short professional or technical course. 

This, of course, would not remove the ‘ financial filter ? which 
Mr Clive refers to. This in my view can only be done by the 
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Government assuming the full burden of educating its officers and 
further widening the net so as to include lads from a far greater 
number of schools. Thus an officer’s career would be thrown 
open to promising lads of every single class of the community. 


LOWER DECK PROMOTION 


The question of promotions from the lower deck is far more 
difficult, and I feel here Mr Clive has gone astray through not 
realising what a very highly qualified person the modern naval 
officer has to be. It is, and will continue to be, almost impossible 
for a boy who has had an elementary education and joined a 
training ship at the age of sixteen to compare in efficiency with 
those who have had a Dartmouth or public school education. 
This, of course, is why a short time ago a number of officers were 
entered from the Merchant Service, because all these officers were 
at least possessed of the necessary navigational training, which 
would permit of their taking charge of a ship at sea. Navigation 
requires a considerable knowledge of mathematics, spherical tri- 
gonometry and astronomy, while the gunnery and torpedo specialist 
requires a knowledge of higher mathematics and abstruse electricity. 
It is true that there are a number of non-specialist jobs to be filled 
by officers not possessing these qualifications, but on the whole 
it is true to say that the officer promoted from the lower deck 
suffers from an almost insuperable handicap. Nothing can change 
this. 

In my view, then, the solution of Mr Clive’s problem lies 
in the broadening and extension of the system of public school 
entry and the shouldering by the Government of all the cost from 
the time the boy joins the Navy. Officers will then be drawn 
from every class of the community instead of most classes as at 
present, but I am certain that, however much Mr Clive and others 
may desire to make the Navy safe for Labour, they will never 
succeed in destroying that splendid non-political tradition which 
is the greatest source of strength of a great Service. 
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WE ARE ALL ‘REFORMISTS’ 
NOW 
1 AN OLD ISSUE RECONSIDERED 
John Strachey 


With the gradual recovery of the Labour Movement, an old 
issue is re-appearing in a new form. It is the issue which is often 
nicknamed ‘ Reformism’. The question is this: Should a Labour 
Movement devote its main efforts to the task of securing a series 
of reforms in the way in which the capitalist system works, and, 
in particular, to securing concessions to the working class ? 


ATTITUDES TO REFORMISM 


It is important at the outset to be clear as to the nature of 
the controversy. For the Marxist, or Leninist, or Communist— 
call it what you will—position on this issue is still fairly generally 
misunderstood. It is believed that Communists, for instance, 
are opposed to the Labour Movement attempting to secure reforms 
in the working of the economic system or concessions to the working 
class. But this is not now, nor ever has been, the Communist 
view. (I have no space here to substantiate this statement, but 
interested readers can find the relevant citation from Lenin and 
Engels on the subject on page 325 of my recent book entitled 
What Are We To Do?) 

In what respects, then, do Communists differ from Fabians, 
if Communists, also, are in favour of the Labour Movement pressing 
for reforms and concessions? The difference, and it is in my 
view an exceedingly important difference, arises over the question 
of how such reforms and concessions can be obtained. As Lenin 
put it, the Communist view is that reforms and concessions are 
always a by-product of the working class struggle for power. In 
other words, the way to get your reforms and concessions is by 
applying the most intense pressure of which the mov ment is capable 
upon the ruling class. 

It is by this method of struggle, or, if one prefers the word, 
pressure, that reforms and concessions can be got. Conversely, 
it is an illusion that reforms and concessions can be obtained by 
attempts to cooperate with the ruling class. 

It is necessary, however, to make a still further explanation 
here. Communists, as I understand the matter, do not reject 
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cooperation with the ruling class because they are against co- 
operation on principle. On the contrary, noone would be better 
pleased than they if by some miracle the opposition of the ruling 
class, both to Socialism, and to any step in the Socialist direction, 
were suddenly magicked away. But Communists do not believe 
in the reality of such social miracles, and they are profoundly 
convinced that those who do will be disillusioned. Moreover, and 
this is far more important, they are convinced that a Labour move- 
ment which is taught to believe and depend upon such ruling class 
cooperation, will be rapidly and disastrously defeated and 
discredited. 

The issue is put with great clarity by Mr Attlee, the leader 
of the Labour Party, in his recent volume The Labour Party in 
Perspective. ‘The Labour Party,’ Mr Attlee wrote, 

believes that, when it has obtained the support of the majority of the electors for 
its policy, it will secure the acquiescence of the greater number of its opponents 
in the changes that will be brought about. (P. 113.) 

This is precisely what Communists in particular, and Marxists 
in general, do not believe. We are convinced that, unfortunately, 
the greater number of the Labour movement’s opponents will 
never acquiesce in the changes that must be brought about. This 
does not in the least prevent us from believing in the necessity of 
bringing these changes about, or of working to the very maximum 
of our abilities for bringing about even the smallest of these changes. 
But it does make us believe that changes will only be brought 
about if the most resolute and uninterrupted pressure is put upon 
our opponents. 

Naturally, if some of our opponents do acquiesce, or even 
cooperate with us, in effecting some of the changes for which 
Labour is pressing, then so much the better. We should be foolish 
indeed if we failed to make the most of such acquiescence. But 
we should be more foolish still if we relied upon it or supposed 
that it would continue indefinitely. 


THE OPPOSITION 


This raises the question of who are our opponents? Who 
are the opponents of the Labour Movement? It is part of the 
Marxist view that this question must be answered differently at 
different periods. Today, for example, the main essential opponent 
of the Labour Movement is that relatively small inner circle of 
the ruling class, which is represented by the Chamberlain Cabinet. 
This inner circle, it is true, has hitherto maintained its leadership 
of the ruling class as a whole to a very considerable degree. Because, 
however, of the dilemma, mainly, but not exclusively, in the field 
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of foreign affairs, with which the ruling class of Britain is con- 
fronted (the dilemma of their sympathy with, yet fear of, German, 
Italian and Japanese Fascism), they have not been able to prevent 
a small section of the ruling class itself, and a very considerable 
section of the intermediate classes, which usually follow the lead 
of the ruling class unhesitatingly, from breaking away and coming 
out in quite strong opposition. Hence arises the possibility, in the 
given historical situation, of a coalition of all the progressive forces 
of the country in some such arrangement as Mr Sydney Elliott’s 
proposed Peace Alliance. But we believe that, even in the present 
circumstances, which are quite exceptionally favourable for de- 
taching the intermediate classes, and perhaps even a small section 
of the ruling class itself, and for getting the acquiescence and, to 
some extent, the cooperation of these intermediate sections in 
the next round of the Labour movement’s struggle, we should 
be under a disastrous illusion if we supposed that the main body 
of the ruling class would, for one moment, cooperate, or acquiesce 
in, even the most elementary changes for which the Labour 
movement is pressing. 


AN IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME 


Think of the situation which would confront either a govern- 
ment based on Mr. Elliott’s Peace Alliance, if it came into being, 
or a third Labour Government, after the next election in this 
country. Such governments would necessarily have to attempt 
to press on with a programme of reforms of the economic system 
and concessions to the working class. This is the programme 
outlined in Labour’s short-term official policy. Nor would the 
programme of a Peace Alliance government differ, in my opinion, 
materially from it. 

I believe most strongly that it would be possible for either 
of such governments to carry through a programme which would 
be of immense benefit to the overwhelming majority of the people 
of Britain. I believe that wages could be improved, hours shortened, 
social services extended, etc., etc. Moreover, I believe that it 
would be possible to socialise various sections, more or less sub- 
stantial, of the means of production, and I fully agree that com- 
pensation would have to be paid to the present owners of the 
concerns which would be socialised. (It is exceedingly important, 
however, that the compensation given, whether in the form of 
bonds or cash, should be made a charge on general taxation, and 
not on the particular industry taken over. Unless this is done, 
you get the disastrous position which now exists in the case of the 


LP TB, when high fixed dividends have been guaranteed by 
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statute to the old shareholders, so that the payment of these 
dividends becomes an unalterable fixed charge which has to be 
met before the men’s claims can even be considered. If the reader 
will pardon another reference to my recent book, he will find this 
whole issue discussed at length on pages 129-132.) 

But, and this is the point, neither a Labour nor a Peace Alliance 
government will succeed in carrying through such a programme 
if they rely on the cooperation or the acquiescence of the main 
body of the ruling class. They will only succeed in carrying such 
a programme if they face the fact that they will be met with 
ingenious, many-sided, unceasing, and relentless opposition from 
the moment they take office: that nothing they can do, from the 
fullest compensation for capital socialised, to the most eloquently 
conciliatory speeches, will mollify this opposition. If they do 
not face this fact, and have not prepared their own measures for 
dealing with this inevitable opposition, they will go down to one 
more humiliating defeat, and this time it will be a final one. 


ECONOMIC SABOTAGE 


Is there, surely, at this time of day, any doubt as to the form 
which the opposition of a non-acquiescing ruling class will take, 
in the first instance at any rate? Is not the lesson of recent events 
in France and America, added to the history of the second Labour 
Government, conclusive on this point? The opposition will take 
the form of economic sabotage, a stay-in strike of capital. There 
is no need to analyse the exact extent to which the slump which 
would result, unless the Labour or progressive government had 
prepared measures to overcome it, would be the consequence of 
conscious sabotage on the part of the ruling class, of the instinctive 
and spontaneous reaction of entrepreneurs, etc., to what they 
would consider the unsound measures of such a moveriticnt, or 
of the inherent tendency of the system to run into slump on its 
own account. The proportion in which these three causes would 
operate would no doubt differ on different occasions; but the 
fact would remain that any Left government which attempted to 
operate the traditional Fabian programme of social reforms in 
present-day circumstances would at once be met by a slump, 
which, unless its own counter-measures had been prepared, would 
discredit and destroy it. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 


What then can be done? Must such a government either 
surrender, or pass immediately to an inevitably revolutionary 
attempt to crush the resistance of the ruling class, expropriate 
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their entire capital, and set up a Socialist economic system? I 
do not believe this is the case. I believe that a Left government 
which was fully aware, and therefore fully prepared, for active 
and unrelenting non-acquiescence on the part of the ruling class, 
could carry on the struggle with success, for some time at any 
rate, by means of intermediate measures which would at one and 
the same time make the capitalist system work, and modify it 
in a progressive direction. 

Such measures could only be used upon an ‘ expansionist ’ 
financial programme, as it is usually called. Both the efforts of 
Mr Roosevelt, though many of them, to my mind, have been mis- 
directed, and the recent theoretical work of Mr Keynes, have 
shown us that powerful weapons are at the disposal of a resolute 
progressive government, which is confronted with a slump, whether 
deliberately provoked or not. A slump, after all, means that the 
capitalist class leaves a proportion of the factors of production, 
and, above all, of labour, lying about unused. A Left government 
which does not suffer from financial inhibitions, could take up 
these unused factors of production, and, above all, this unemployed 
labour, without taking anything from anybody. It could, step 
by step, replace the initiatory function of the capitalist enter- 
preneurs, if they have became either too hostile or too discouraged 
to ‘ entrepren ’, by social initiative in the form of all kinds of public 
enterprises. 

Mr Douglas Jay, in his important new book The Socialist Case, 
has made the first considerable attempt to fit this type of ‘ expan- 
sionist’ programme into the traditional progressive programme 
of social reforms and piecemeal socialisation with which we are 
familiar in this country. I believe that by far the best hope for 
any future progressive government lies in intensive study of the 
possibilities of this type of programme. 

If, however (and this would be my principal criticism of some 
parts of Mr Jay’s book), such a programme is regarded as a step 
to secure the cooperation, or at any rate acquiescence, of the 
leading circles of the ruling class, it will only lead to disillusionment 
and discredit. Such a programme can only be valuable if it is 
clearly understood that it is in the nature of a w apon with which 
to fight the inevitable and active non- acquiescence of the ruling 
class. 

The acid test of whether a progressive government was or 
was not facing up to these facts would be, in my opinion, their 
attitude to the question of exchange Control: I am convinced 
that any progressive government in Great Britain which failed 
to apply a system of exchange control from the outset, would 
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be certain to suffer the lingering death to which M. Blum 
succumbed, and to discredit finally the whole of the Left in Britain 
in the process. The immediate application of exchange control 
would itself be the signal that such a progressive government 
meant business, would not allow capitalist sabotage to stand in 
its way, and had secured a pre-condition of carrying through its 
programme. 


2 WE MUST SECURE CONFIDENCE 
R. W. B. Clarke 


Mr Strachey has certainly travelled far since The Coming 
Struggle for Power. Then, capitalism was in crisis, the economic 
system could no longer provide the reforms which the people 
demanded and could continue to work only if the standard of life 
of the workers was reduced—the function of social democracy was 
to induce the workers to accept this reduction—and the only hope 
for the people of England was the overthrow of capitalism and 
the achievement of socialism by workers’ dictatorship. Now, 
it is possible for a realist and vigorous Government of the Left 
to provide further benefits for the workers, to make the capitalist 
system work, and even to modify it in a progressive direction. 
Mr Strachey, it is true, lays down certain conditions which such 
a Govérnment of the Left would have to observe. The main one 
is the imperative need for awareness of the certainty of ‘ active 
and unrelenting non-acquiescence on the part of the ruling class’. 
But few members of the Labour Party will quarrel with these 
conditions, although one can hardly expect the responsible leaders 
of the movement to disclose. their counter-plans in advance. 
Mr Strachey, indeed, seems to have come round very nearly to 
our point of view. 

The central point of the discussion is, ‘What could a Labour 
Government—or a Popular Front Government working on the 
basis of the Labour short-term programme—do?’ Mr Strachey 
believes that it could achieve certain very valuable social reforms 
—wage increases, reduction of hours, extension of social services, 
and so on—and a certain amount of very useful social recon- 
struction. He agrees with the Labour Party that there is no 
inherent reason why this policy should not be effectively carried 
out. But he is—in my view, rightly—impressed by the danger 
of economic breakdown resulting from the opposition of the ruling 
class. His article—and a very large section of his latest book— 
is ‘intended to demonstrate the virtual certainty of such opposition, 
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and the possible lines of action which the Government could take 
in order to’ overcome it. To prevent a flight from the pound, 
Mr Strachey prescribes exchange control ‘from the outset’. To 
remedy a ‘ strike of capital’, he prescribes an expansionist financial 
and economic programme. A great deal of what he says here is 
common ground, and a good many Labour Party members will 
agree with him in principle. 


CAPITALIST CONFIDENCE 


It is important, however, that in his enthusiasm for this new 
line, Mr Strachey should face all the facts rather more realistically 
than he does either in this article or in the relevant passages of 
his new. book. Above all, he should realise the limitations of the 
policy which he is recommending. The position which Mr Strachey 
is facing is simply this. Investors, uncertain about the future, 
are seized with a desire to keep their resources liquid. Industrialists, 
equally uncertain about the future of their profit margins, cancel 
their projected plans of development. Individuals, uncertain 
about the attitude of the Government to private property, stop 
building houses. This need not be a political ‘ strike of capital ’ 
at all: it is a very natural development. Indeed, the uncer- 
tainty of the international situation is having the same effect, 
on a very moderate scale, today. What it means is that there 
is a powerful tendency for industry to slow down and for the 
national income to fall. 

On to the top of this situation, Mr Strachey introduces the 
social reforms. The normal effect of these, if introduced by them- 
selves, is to give labour a bigger share in the national income, and so 
further to reduce profit margins. In these circumstances, either 
the industrialists increase prices, so that the benefits which the 
workers have won are lost, or there is a further fall in profit margins, 
with corresponding fall in employment and production and national 
income. That of course is the old theoretical argument against 
‘reformism’. Mr Strachey will then meet this position, very 
rightly, by an energetic policy of credit expansion and public 
works, heavily unbalancing the Budget. Here there are two 
very real difficulties. The first is the danger that the unbalancing 
of the Budget and the rapid increase in the national debt will 
actually decrease ‘ confidence * even further, so that the net effect 
of the public works programme upon employment will be very 
small. The second is the technical difficulty of the time which 
it would take to draw up the necessary work schemes, to train 
the necessary labour, and to get the schemes to the point at which 
they employ the maximum number of men. The public works 
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plans of the Labour Government did not reach this point until 
1932. Moreover, it is obviously undesirable to over-balance the 
national economy with building and public works contracting. 


THE SOCIALISED SECTOR 


These difficulties are real ones, and here, of course, is the 
case for doing as much socialisation as possible. The more social- 
isation the Government could do in this position, the more inde- 
pendent of capitalist ‘ confidence ’ would it become, and the greater 
the variety of public works it could undertake. By socialising 
the railways and the utilities, for example, it could embark upon 
big schemes of railway electrification and rural electrical develop- 
ment, which would provide a very much bigger and better balanced 
programme than could possibly be achieved by public works in 
the ordinary sense. That is one of the secrets of the success of 
the Swedish Labour Government. These services were already 
socialised when it came to power, and therefore it had very much 
more powerful economic levers in its hand than a Labour Govern- 
ment would have here. It is also one of the secrets of the failure 
of the Blum Government. The Popular Front programme, in 
its emphasis upon immediate social reforms, failed altogether to 
appreciate the need for socialisation—not as an end desirable in 
itself but as an absolute necessity for the effective handling of the 
economic position which the reforms would create. M. Blum 
himself appreciated this, and pressed hard for the inclusion of such 
socialisation in the common programme, but unfortunately the 
Communists, afraid that the idea would frighten the Radicals, 
threw in their weight on the other side. Here in this country, 
too, there is a very unfortunate tendency for the extreme Left 
to put altogether too much emphasis upon social reforms, while 
tending to ignore the necessary consequence of socialisations. 


TRANSITION 


Even with this amount of public investment to throw into 
the balance against loss of capitalist ‘ confidence’, however, the 
economic situation would still be very uncertain. Over very wide 
sections of the national economy, public investment could not 
possibly take up the slack. Mr Strachey scems to think that it 
could. He suggests that 


the Left Government . . . could take up the unused factors of production and, 
above all, the unused labour, without taking anything from anybody. . . . It 
could step by step replace the initiatory function of the capitalist entre- 
preneurs. . 


This might be so in the long run, as industry became 
22 
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wholly socialised. But it cannot be true in the short run— 
what would one do with a thousand shop assistants ?—and 
it is the short run that would count. The public investment could 
hardly begin to counter-balance the private de-investment for 
a year or so, and its full effect would not be felt until later. Mr 
Strachey will probably agree that his ‘step by step’ process would 
take years rather than months to develop into an effective substitute 
for capitalist initiative. 

What conclusion should we draw from this? The main one, 
quite certainly, is the need to reduce the loss of ‘ confidence’ to a 
minimum. In so far as this was a conscious political strike of 
capital, of course, the only way to stop it would be by socialisation. 
But it is very difficult to believe that this deliberate sabotage 
would represent more than a part—and perhaps only a small 
part—of the general loss of ‘confidence’. It seems, therefore, 
that at any rate during the period of the first batch of reforms 
and the preparation of the plans for public investment in work 
schemes and in the development of socialised industries, the 
Government should do everything in its power to reduce entre- 
preneurs’ uncertainty about future profit margins to a minimum, 
and should so frame its policy that no restriction should be placed 
upon capitalist initiative without a corresponding measure to 
substitute social initiative. For example, it should avoid President 
Roosevelt’s error of restricting new issues of capital without pro- 
viding new forms of social investment. It should increase taxation 
on individuals—surtax and death duties—rather than taxation 
on industry, such as the NDC. In choosing its first batch of 
social reforms, it should concentrate upon those which could be 
operated through the Budget or, better, through extra-Budgetary 
funds, such as the unemployment insurance tund, rather than 
upon those which would involve a rapid increase in costs of pro- 
duction and a consequent diminution of profit margins and a 
deterrent to industry. In other words, a progressive Government 
should accept the necessity of private profit in the working of the 
capitalist system, and should not attempt to suppress it until 
it is ready to place an equal amount of social enterprise and col- 
lective initiative in its stead. The fatal policy is the policy of 
harassing capital and placing petty restrictions upon it and doing 
nothing more. That is a fault to which progressive Governments 
are very prone. It is an error into which M. Blum and President 
Roosevelt both fell, and which the very successful Labour Govern- 
ments of Sweden and New Zealand have both avoided. 

This more conciliatory policy in no way ignores the danger of 
a ‘ strike of capital’. What it does do is to encourage the blacklegs 
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to the full. The danger, as I see it, of Mr Strachey’s approach 
is that he tends to exacerbate opposition feeling and consolidate 
the forces of the ruling class. He marches to reform with the 
phrases of revolution. He seems to under-estimate the importance 
of private profit in keeping the capitalist system in any sort of 
operation, and to overestimate the speed and comprehensiveness 
with which plans of public investment can take its place. Con- 
sequently, he would in practice fail to win the acquiescence— 
much less the positive support—of large sections of industry, 
far removed from those ‘inner circles’ against which the main 
attack is directed. In those circumstances, I very much doubt 
the ability of his Government—especially a Coalition Government 
—successfully to ride the storm. 


3 DEMOCRATIC SAFEGUARDS 
R. H. S. Crossman 


Before criticising John Strachey’s article and book I must 
say that I am in whole-hearted agreement with his criticism of 
the Fabian belief in the inevitability of progress. What divides 
many of us from the older leaders of the Labour Movement is 
the fact that we are ‘ crisis-minded ’ and they are not ; they regard 
crises as startling aberrations from the normal order of things, 
whereas for us they are the normal order. 


‘SOUND FINANCE ’ 


And yet I find in Strachey’s article traces of an orthodoxy 
as conservative as that of the Fabians. He still talks of a homo- 
geneous ruling class which he never defines accurately, and he 
argues as if the ruling class in the social and political sense of that 
term were identical with those people who control our present 
economic system. Neither of these presumptions are true, and 
I believe that the chances of a Left government depend on the 
conflict of interest between the financial and the productive forces 
of the country. Unlike countries like Germany where monopoly 
capitalism has developed according to ‘correct’ Marxian rules, 
Great Britain has allowed its banking policy to develop relatively 
independently of industrial interest, and its foreign policy to be 
often divorced from both. In a world of economic nationalism 
we are still behaving like a pre-war creditor nation, and we still 
refuse to permit political considerations to determine the direction 
of our foreign trade: indeed we have not even the political 
machinery necessary to control and direct it. ‘Sound finance’ 
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will not permit us an Investment Board, or Exchange Control or 
an Export Board—‘ Socialist ’ measures which have been introduced 
into the economy of Nazi Germany. For this reason we are im- 
potent, even if Chamberlain wished it, to check German economic 
expansion in south-east Europe. 


STATE CAPITALISM ? 


My difficulty then is this. The machinery necessary for 
Germany’s internal and foreign policy would also be necessary 
for the reforms which we want in the transition period to 
Socialism. Mr Strachey envisages some form of state-capitalism 
as the next stage, and so do I. But I see Germany and Italy as 
examples of this new type of political machinery and am not 
enamoured of them. If the answer is given ‘ Ah! but our end is 
different from theirs’, I am not convinced, since it is the means 
which really affect the ordinary man in the short run. 

I therefore put forward a new problem. If Mr Strachey gets 
his Exchange Control and goes forward with his inflationary policy 
and coordinates all industrial elements for the stimulation of 
production, he will be in danger of erecting a state capitalism 
closely similar to the German model. As a social democrat I 
must ask for the democratic safeguards which will ensure that this 
huge new State economic machinery does not loose itself from 
popular control. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


These safeguards should be a central point in all our propa- 
ganda. Parliament is already insufficient, and would be still more 
insufficient if our economic policy were to be brought under state 
control. A National Housing Corporation is suggested by 
Mr Strachey (p. 348) on the lines of the Central Electricity Board. 
Those of us conversant with the problems of municipal electricity 
will hardly feel satisfied by this suggestion! I suggest that the 
place of the Trade Unions and of the local authorities in the new 
planned economy is crucial, because it is in these two bodies that 
real democratic control of the central executive alone can be 
maintained. 

My objection in short to modern Communist theory is not 
based on its attitude to Fabianism but on its exclusive attention 
to the capture of central economic and political power by the 
organised Labour movement. It wishes to replace one ‘ ruling 
class’ by another: I wish to prevent at all costs the monopolisa- 
tion of power by any central government and to preserve and 
build up instruments for the expansion of local and sectional 
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criticism of that central government. In a transition period of 
state capitalism such instruments of criticism are the only real 
distinguishing mark between Fascism and Democracy. 

No doubt this argument will have little appeal to socialists 
who concentrate their attention on Westminster and upon ‘ plan- 
ning. But some of us, active in local government and provincial 
politics, believe that Sans central control, whether vested 
in public or ‘ private’ enterprise (or even in a trade union), may, 
even with a Labour government in power, develop into a tyranny 
with many of the ingredients of Fascism. In many ways it is 
easier to oppose that tyranny when it is ‘ private’; but it is clear 
that, if socialists themselves do not see the danger of it and talk 
glibly of centralised planning as the cure for all dangers, the move- 
ment is in danger of combating Fascism by introducing it unawares. 
It is in this sense that I feel Mr Strachey to be old-fashioned. 
Although he sees that Fascism has already introduced most of the 
planks of his economic short-term policy in order to misuse them 
for imperialist ends, he does not seem fully aware that this policy 
can only be made genuinely non-fascist by the increase of local 
government and trades-union freedom against even a Socialist 
central Government. 
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CAN WE TRUST THE 
DICTATORS ? 


A RECORD OF BROKEN 
PLEDGES' 


Helen F. Grant 


The following is a summary of the main breaches of treaties by 
Germany and Italy since the war. It does not pretend to contain any 
new material or interpretation, but is a summary which may be found 
useful in considering current international affatrs. 


The policy of so-called appeasement upon which Mr Chamberlain 
has embarked depends for its success on the measure of reliance 
that can be placed upon the good faith of the Dictators of Germany 
and Italy. The following examples of breaches of treaties and 
broken promises by Italy and Germany are not intended to be 
exhaustive but to provide some basis for judging the degree of 
reliance that can be placed on their word. There is no attempt 
in this brief recapitulation to assess the responsibility for the 
post-war condition of Europe, but merely to analyse the lawless 
methods which have been used to alter it. 


GERMANY 
1 BREACHES OF THE PEACE TREATY 


Before Hitler came to power in 1933, Germany was a party 
to the following treaties: Peace Treaty, 1919; Locarno Treaty, 
1925; Kellogg Pact, 1928. Unilateral repudiation of the Peace 
Treaty occurred after Hitler’s rise to power. 

In a speech to the Reichstag on 17 May 1933, Hitler declared : 


No German Government will of its own accord break an agreement which cannot 
be removed without being replaced by a better one. But the legal character of 
such a Treaty must be acknowledged by all. Not only the conqueror but also the 
conquered party can claim the right accorded in the Treaty. 


Germany left the League of Nations on 12 November 1933, 
and rejected the obligations of the Covenant. 


1 The quotations are mainly from Documents on Te eden Affairs (Oxford University 
Press, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs) and the Bulletin 
of International Affairs. The quotations from the French, German and Italian notes 
on non-intervention are a translation made by the writer of the article from Europ 
Nouvelle, Documents. The Treaty between Italy and Ethiopia, and the Tripartite Agree- 
ment of 1906 is quoted from Abyssinia and Italy (Information Department Papers No. 6. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs). 
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The first steps taken by Hitler towards unilateral repudiation. 
of the Peace Treaty occurred in 1935. In February, it was an- 
nounced that the German air force was being reformed. This is 
a breach of Art. 198 of the Peace Treaty : 


The armed forces of Germany must not include any military or naval air forces. 
. . - No dirigible shall be kept. 


On March 16, conscription was reintroduced into Germany. Art. 173 
of the Peace Treaty says: 


Universal compulsory military service shall be abolished in Germany. The 
German army may only be constituted and recruited by means of voluntary enlist- 
ment. 


In April, Germany announced the building of submarines. Art. 191 
of the Peace Treaty says: 


The construction or acquisition of any submarine, even for commercial purposes,. 
shall be forbidden in Germany. 


No action was taken by the Powers, and in June Great Britain 
signed the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, which was considered 
in many quarters to be an acceptance by Great Britain of Germany’s 
right to rearm. 


The Rhineland 


On 7 March 1936, German troops occupied the demilitarised 
zone of the Rhineland. This was a breach of Art. 1 of Locarno, 
in which Germany confirmed inter alia her intention to observe 
Arts. 42 and 43 of the Peace Treaty. Art. 42 declares : 


Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any fortifications either on the 
Jeft bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the West of a line drawn 50 kilo- 
metres to the East of the Rhine. 


Art. 43 declares : 


In the area defined above the maintenance and the assembly of armed forces, 
either permanently or temporarily, and military manceuvres of any kind, as well 
as the upkeep of all permanent works for mobilisation, are in the same way forbidden. 

Art. 44 says: 


In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the provisions of Arts 42 
and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a hostile act against the Powers signatory 
of the present Treaty and as calculated to disturb the peace of the world. 


Mr Eden on g March 1936 declared that this struck a 

severe blow at that principle of the sanctity of Treaties which underlies the whole 

structure of international relations. 

On 14 November 1936 Germany announced that she had 
resumed full sovereignty over German rivers. This was a breach 
of Art. 331 of the Peace Treaty: 


The following rivers are declared international: the Elbe (Labe) from its con- 
fluence with the Vlatava (Moldau), and the Vlatava (Moldau) from Prague; Oder 
(Odra) from its confluence with the Oppa; Niemen (Russtrom—Memel—Niemen) 
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from Grodnia; the Danube from Ulm; and all navigable parts of the river system 
which naturally provide more than one State with access to the sea, with or without 
transhipment from one vessel to another; together with the lateral canals and 
channels constructed either to duplicate or to improve naturally navigable sections 
of the specified river systems or to connect the naturally navigable sections of the 
same river. 

The same shall apply to the Rhine-Danube navigable waterway, should such 
a waterway be constructed under the conditions laid down in Art. 353. 


Art. 380 deals with the Kiel Canal : 


The Kiel Canal shall be maintained free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations at peace with Germany on terms of entire equality. 
In November 1936 Germany announced she resumed full sovereignty 
over the Kiel Canal, and that foreign craft would not be allowed 
to enter and leave freely. 


On 21 May 1935 Hitler, in a speech, declared : 


The German Government, consequent on the failure of the States to fulfil their 
disarmament obligations, have on their part renounced those articles of the Versailles 
Treaty which, because of the one-sided burden these laid on Germany contrary to 
the provisions of the Treaty, have constituted a discrimination against Germany 
for an unlimited period of ‘me. They hereby do most solemnly declare that these 
measures of theirs relate exclusively to the points which involve moral and material 
discrimination against the German people, and of which notice has been given. The 
German Government will therefore unconditionally respect the articles concerning 
the mutual relations of the nations in other respects, including the territorial provisions, 
and those revisions which shall be rendered necessary in the course of time will be 
put into effect only by the method of peaceful understanding. 

This statement is significant when we consider the next steps 
taken by Germany, especially with regard to Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. It should be pointed out that Hitler’s claim that the 
Franco-Soviet Pact constituted a threat to Germany and entitled 
her to take measures to protect herself, is not justified, since the 
Franco-Soviet Pact negotiations began after the introduction of 
conscription in Germany, and the Pact was not ratified until after 


the remilitarisation of the Rhineland. 


2 GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Austria’s independence was guaranteed by the Peace Treaty 
and the Treaty of St. Germain. Art. 80 of the Peace Treaty reads : 


Germany acknowledges and will respect strictly the independence of Austria, 
within the frontiers which may be fixed in a Treaty between that state and the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers. She agrees that this independence shall 
be inalienable, except with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. 


Art. 88 of the Treaty of St Germain : 


The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than with the consent of 
the League of Nations. 


Before Hitler came to power the proposal for a Customs Union 


between Germany and Austria was declared inconsistent with these 
treaties on a majority vote of the Powers at the Hague in 1931. 
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A campaign against Austria started soon after Hitler came 
to power, and Austrian Nazis gave repeated trouble. This reached 
a critical point with the murder of the Austrian Chancellor, Dr 
Dollfuss, by Austrian Nazis on 25 July 1934. On July 27 Hitler, 
in a letter to Von Papen appointing him Minister in Vienna in 
place of Dr Reith, said that Reith had been removed because he 
had arranged a safe conduct for Austrian Nazis to Germany, and had 


thereby, without any reason, implicated the German Reich in an internal affair of 
Austria. 


There was further trouble in 1935, and on May 21 in a speech 
Hitler declared thar 


Germany neither intends nor wishes to interfere in the internal affairs of Austria, 

to annex Austria, or to conclude an ‘ Anschluss ’. 
On 11 July 1936 an agreement was reached between Dr 
Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, and Herr Hitler. The 


official communiqué stated that: 


(1) In the sense of the statement made by the Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor 
on 21 May 1935 the German Government recognises the full sovereignty of the 
Federal State of Austria. 

(2) Each of the two Governments shall regard the internal political conditions 
of the other country, including the question of Austrian National Socialism, as a 
domestic concern of that country, upon which it will exert neither direct nor indirect 
influence ; 

(3) The Austrian Federal State Government’s general policy and its policy 
towards Germany in particular shall be constantly guided by the principle that 
Austria recognises herself to be a German State. 


The Austrian Chancellor confirmed this statement as a whole. 


On 12 February 1938, Dr Schuschnigg went to Berchtes- 
gaden at Hitler’s request, following a German press campaign 
against Austria and repeated trouble with Austrian Nazis. After 
the meeting, the official communiqué reaffirmed the agreement 
of 1936 and declared : 


that both parties are resolved to keep to the principles of that agreement, and regard 
it as a starting point for satisfactory development of their relations. 


On 12 March 1938, the Austrian Chancellor was forced to resign, 
and German troops marched into Austria. Austria was incor- 
porated in the German Reich and ceased to exist as an independent 
State. In the light of Hitler’s repeated assurances regarding 
Austria quoted above, any promises he makes with regard to 
Czechoslovakia may be regarded with some scepticism. 


3 GERMANY AND NON-INTERVENTION IN 
SPAIN 
Civil war broke out in Spain on 18 July 1936. On August 3 
the German admiral in the battleship Deutschland paid an official 
visit to General Franco at Tetuan. 
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On August 15, the French Government delivered its proposals 


for non-intervention in the following note, declaring that 

Deploring the tragic events of which Spain is the theatre, 

Deciding to abstain rigorously from all interference, direct or indirect, in the 
internal affairs of that country, 

Animated by the desire to avoid all complications prejudicial to the maintenance 
of good relations between people declares as follows : 

(1) The French Government prohibits, in so far as it is concerned, the exporta- 
tion direct or indirect, the re-exportation and the transit destinated for Spain, the 
Spanish possessions, or the Spanish zone of Morocco, of all arms, munitions and war 
materials as well as all aeroplanes, mounted or dismounted, and all ships of war ; 

(z) This prohibition applies to the contracts in process of execution ; 

(3) The French Government will keep other Governments participating in 
this accord, informed of all measures taken by it to give effect to the present 
declaration. 

The French Government, in so far as it is concerned, will put this declaration 
into effect as soon as the Government of His Britannic Majesty, the German Govern- 
ment, the Italian Government, the Government of the USSR and the Portuguese 
Government will have equally adhered to it. (Europe Nouvelle, Documents.) 

The German Government, in a reply dated 17 August, omitted 
the preamble but accepted the proposals on the following 
conditions : 

(a) The Spanish Government must hand over the German passenger plane which 
is still retained in Madrid. (Note. This was the Luft Hansa plane which landed 
at the aerodrome in Madrid in August, thinking that General Franco had entered 
Madrid. It was stated by the Spanish Government to be prepared for use as a war 
machine.) 

(6) Apart from the Governments mentioned in the note of the Foreign Minister 
of France dated 15 of this month, the Governments of other states which possess 
in appreciable quantity industries capable of producing the objects envisaged by 
the prohibition, must equally give the same undertaking, and this undertaking must 
apply to the delivery by individuals or private societies . . . Moreover, the German 
Government would observe that, in its opinion, it would be eminently desirable 
that the interested Governments should extend the measures that they take to prohibit 
the departure from their territory of volunteers who wish to participate in the struggle 
at present being waged in the areas in question. 


German intervention in Spain has been less open than that 
of Italy, but documents have been published by the Spanish 
Government proving that German airmen, technicians, etc., have 
taken part in the war, and that German aeroplanes, munitions 
and so forth have been supplied to the Spanish insurgents. The 
following example of German intervention is particularly serious. 
On 1 January 1937, the German cruiser Konigsberg seized the 
Spanish Government ships Aragon and Funguera. The excuse 
given was that the Spanish Government had st pped the German 
steamer Palos and retained its cargo (declared by the Spanish Govern- 
Ment to consist of war material destined for General Franco). 

On 31 May 1937 the German navy bombarded the Spanish 
Government port of Almeria, as a reprisal for the bombing by 
Spanish Government planes of the German battleship Deutschland 
in Iviza harbour. The bombardment of Almeria was obviously 
a breach of the Non-Intervention Agreement, and also of the 
Kellogg Pact: 
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The High Contracting parties agree that the solution of all disputes or 
complaints, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means. 

The German Government on 18 February 1937 issued a decree 
forbidding the departure of volunteers from Germany to Spain : 
(1) German nationals are forbidden to enter Spain, and her colonies, including her 
protectorate of Morocco, for the purpose of participating in the Civil War. (2) The 
Home Minister is empowered to take any necessary measures to prevent the departure 
or transit of persons intending to participate in the Civil war in the above-mentioned 
territories. (3) It is forbidden to recruit persons for this purpose, or to put them 
into touch with recruiting agents. (4) Breaches of this law are punishable with 
imprisonment and (5) The Foreign Minister shall decide when this law is to be 
enforced and when it expires. (The Times.) 
The Spanish Government have published documents proving that 
this has not been carried out. 
General Franco’s Government was recognised by the German 
Government on 18 November 1936, when the following statement 
was issued explaining this as due to this Government : 


having taken possession of the greater part of Spanish territory, and the develop- 
ments of the past weeks having shown even more clearly that in the remaining 
parts of Spain there is no longer any question of the existence of a responsible 
Government authority .. . 


General Faupel was appointed Chargé d’Affaires at the headanarters 
of General Franco. It should be noted that the German note 
accepting the French proposals for non-intervention, by omitting 
the preamble to the note does not bind itself to refrain from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Spain. But the Germans did 
agree not to send arms or munitions, aeroplanes or ships. The 
evidence of repeated German breaches of this agreement would 
take up too much space, and documents are available elsewhere 


on the subject. 
je Br bd 


Italy was a member of the League of Nations, and as such 
bound by the Covenant; she announced her intention of with- 
drawing in December 1937. As a member of the League, Italy 
undertook under Art. 10 of the Covenant, 


to respect and preserve against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing independence of all Members of the League. 


Under Art. 12 she was bound by the following conditions : 


The Members of the League agree that if there should arise between them any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbitration 
or judicial settlement or to inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to 
resort to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial 
decision, or the report by the Council. f ‘hes 

In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators or the judicial 
decision shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the Council shall 
be made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 
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Italy was also a signatory of the Kellogg Pact of 1928, in which 


wider “Aft. p17: 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare, in the names of their respective 
peoples, that they condemn the recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations 
with one another. 


ATES 2 5 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means. 


On 28 October 1930 Signor Mussolini declared that Italy 


pursued 


a sincere policy without pretence and mental reservations. A signed undertaking 
for us is sacred, come what may. Fascist Italy will never take the initiative in 
making war. 


On 14 April 1935 Italy, together with France and Great Britain, 


issued a final declaration after the Stresa Conference stating : 

The three Powers, the object of whose policy is collective maintenance of peace 
within the framework of the League of Nations, find themselves in complete agree- 
ment in opposing, by all practicable means, any unilateral repudiation of treaties 
which may endanger the peace of Europe, and will act in close and cordial collaboration 
for this purpose. 


In the light of these promises Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia 
is a breach of pledges, as well as a breach of existing treaties. 


1 ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 


Italy was a party to the following Treaties regarding Abyssinia : 

(a) Tripartite Agreement of 1906 signed by Great Britain, 
France and Italy. Under Art. 3 the Powers bound themselves 
as follows : 


In the event of rivalries or internal changes in Ethiopia the representatives 
of France, Great Britain and Italy shall observe a neutral attitude, abstaining from 
all intervention in the internal affairs of the country, and confining themselves to 
such action as may be, by common consent, considered necessary for the protection 
ot the Legations, of the lives and property of foreigners, and of the common interests 
of the three Powers. In no case shall one of the three Governments interfere in 
any manner whatsoever, except in agreement with the other two. 


Under Art. 4 it was agreed: 
In the event of the status quo laid down in Art. 1 being disturbed, France, Great 
Britain and Italy shall make every effort to preserve the integrity of Ethiopia. 
(b) Italo-Abyssinian Treaty, 1928, in which 
(1) it was declared that 
There shall be a durable peace and perpetual friendship between the Kingdom 
of Italy and the Ethiopian Empire ; 


(z) the two countries pledged themselves not to take, 
under any pretext, any action which might be detrimental to the independence of 
the other. 

(3) they agreed to submit 


to a procedure of conciliation or arbitration any question which might arise between 
them, without having recourse to the force of arms. 
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On 5 December 1934 an incident occurred at Walwal on the 
Abyssinian frontier between Italian and Abyssinian forces. 
Abyssinia proposed that the dispute be submitted to arbitration. 
Italy rejected this at first, but following an appeal to the League 
by Abyssinia on 3 January 1935, Italy agreed to negotiate on 
January 19, and a Commission of Conciliation was set up. On 
February 11 Italy mobilised two divisions, and troops were em- 
barked for East Africa. 

In a speech at Cagliari on June 5 Mussolini made it clear that 
he was not going to be satisfied with peaceful means to end the 
dispute and said : 


We are the only judge of our interests . . . We shall take a leaf out of the 
book of those who are lecturing us . .. when an empire was to be created or 
defended they themselves paid no heed to the world. 


And on July31 an article appeared in the Popolo d’Italia—believed 
to have been written by Mussolini—in which it was declared that 


the solution of the problem can only be totalitarian. Any action of expansion or 
any protectorate must be accompanied by military measures. 


On September 3 the findings of the Conciliation Commission 
were announced. But on October 3—less than three months 
after the findings of the Commission were announced—the Italian 
forces entered Abyssinia. Abyssinia was conquered by military 
measures, in spite of Italy’s undertakings, treaties and pledges, 
and in spite of the fact that Abyssinia was herself a member of 
the League. The course of the dispute is too long to discuss here, 
and can be followed in Paper 16 issued by the Information Depart- 
ment of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, but the above 
quotations show that Italy in committing an act of aggression 
against Abyssinia had broken her definite commitments, both 
as a member of the League and as a signatory of the Kellogg Pact, 
and of the Treaties connected with Abvssinia. 


2 ITALY AND SPAIN 


Italy, like Germany, agreed to the French proposals for Non- 
Intervention in the Spanish War (for the French Note see above). 
The first example of Italian intervention in Spain occurred before 
the French made their proposals. On 30 July 1936, three Italian 
aeroplanes were forced down in Algeria. The machines carried 
machine guns, ammunition and bombing gear, and had recently 
formed part of the regular Italian air force. On August 19 Italy 
agreed to the French proposal, omitting the preamble, and accepting 
the proposal in the same terms as the German note. The Italian 
Government added the following conditions : 


In view, however, of the fact that in the French proposition there is mention 
of ‘indirect’ help without specifying what this involves, the Italian Government 
desires to make clear that it interprets this ‘indirect’ help in the sense that in 
the countries adhering to the agreement, public subscriptions or enrolment of volunteers 
in favour of one or other of the parties in the conflict are not admissible. The 
Itali.n Government, in agreeing to adhere to ‘direct’ non-intervention, has the 
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honour, in consequence, to maintain its observations concerning ‘indirect’ non- 
intervention. Moreover, since there exist in Europe other important States which 
produce arms apart from those to which the French project refers, it seems essential 
to the Italian Government that the acceptance of non-intervention shall be equally 
undertaken by these States. 


Italian intervention in Spain has been blatant and constant. 
On 18 November 1936, Italy (in the same terms as Germany) 
recognised General Franco’s Government. On 2 January 1937 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement was signed ‘concerning assurances 
with regard to the Mediterranean’. A few days later The Times 
reported the landing of 4,000 Italian troops in Spain on December 22 
and 6,000 on January 2. More troops poured in later, and Italy 
has officially admitted to 40,000 men in Spain (generally held to 
be a conservative estimate). 

On February 20 a decree was issued in Italy forbidding the 
enlistment of volunteers for Spain, in terms identical with that 
issued in Germany. 

Following attacks on shipping in the Mediterranean by ‘ un- 
known’ submarines, the Myon Agreement was drawn up on 
14 September 1937 for protection of ships going on their lawful 
business. On September 30 Italy adhered to the scheme. On 
31 January 1938, the British ship Endymion was torpedoed and 
sunk by an unknown submarine. On February 1 the Spanish 
Government informed the British Government that four Italian 
destroyers had been handed over to the Spanish insurgents by 
Italy. This is a breach of the Non-Intervention Agreement regarding 
ships of war. That this information was correct was admitted 
by the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Butler, in the 
House of Commons. 

Italy has made little pretence of keeping to the Agreement, 
as was shown by the telegram sent to General Franco on the fall 
of Santander, expressing pride in the part played by the Italian 
legionaries ; and in a telegram received by the Duce from General 
Tenuzzi, Commander of the Italian legionaries in Spain on 27 
August 1937: 


All the Blackshirts have completely fulfilled their duty. The Duce’s orders 
have been carried out, 


and by lists of casualties published in the Itali n press. In an 
article in the Popolo d’Italia (26 June 1937) it was declared that 


In this great fight, which has brought face to face two types of civilisation, and 
two conceptions of the world, Fascist Italy has not been neutral, but has fought, 
and victory will also be hers. 


In view of these breaches of pledges by Italy, Mussolini’s 
declaration on 14 May 1938, that it is his ‘ determination to respect 
scrupulously’ the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 1938, is not 
so impressive as solemn pledges of this nature should be. 
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THE PROLETARIAT: A CHALLENGE TO WESTERN CIVILISA- 
TION by GOETZ A. BRIEFS (McGraw-Hill Publishing Co Ltd 12/6) 
This book is an exhaustive analysis ‘of the social-economic basis of the modern 
industrial proletariat and a demonstration that this proletariat is a concomitant 
of modern capitalism.’ The author was, until 1934, Professor of Economics at the 
Institute of Technology in Berlin, and has since made a close investigation of labour 
conditions and movements in the United States. It does not make particularly 
easy reading, but its study is invaluable for those who want to know more about 
the class which forms the vast majority of the raw material of the Western countries. 

G.W. 

PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS: A STUDY IN COOPERATIVE 

RELATIONS by MARGARET DIGBY (P. S. King 8/6) 
In what is virtually a new book this second edition brings up to date the discussion 
of cooperative policy in relation to rural producers’ cooperative enterprises. When 
the latter are being organised nationally, not always with regard to consumers’ 
interests, this discussion is particularly interesting. Pas 

POLITICAL ARITHMETIC: A SYMPOSIUM OF POPULATION 

STUDIES ed. by LANCELOT HOGBEN (Allen & Unwin 30/-) 
A complete work on population statistics. This book is indispensable to the serious 
student of the population problem, though rather heavy going for one unaccustomed 
to statistical methods. Professor Hogben in his introductory essay reminds us in 
a stimulating and provocative manner how scientific work cannot be divorced from 
social problems. The several contributors discuss every aspect of mortality, fertility 
and nuptiality, illustrated by a mass of original statistics. The chapters on Recruit- 
ment of Social Personnel are based on a scientific approach to the analysis of class 
structure, an introduction, it is hoped, to further work of a similar nature. L. G. 

STUDIES IN INCOME AND WEALTH, Vol. I. NATIONAL BUREAU 

OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH (American) (Macmillan 10/6) 
The first fruit of a very notable and valuable experiment in economic research. 
The N BER called together the leading national income experts in order that they 
might cooperatively hammer out their differences. This book is the first result. 
It is mainly a discussion of the methods and definitions involved in the determination 
of the national income—the preliminary to the development of an agreed basis of 
definition for subsequent analysis. This technique of research should be developed 
here: half the controversy about monetary policy is caused by failure (or refusal) 
of one school of thought to understand the other. They do things better in the 
USA. R.W.B.C. 

NATIONAL INCOME AND CAPITAL FORMATION 1919-1935 
by SIMON KUZNETS NBER (Macmillan 6/6) 

An interim report prepared under the auspices of the NBER. It revises previous 

estimates of the US national income from 1919 to 1935, and shows its division 

between industries, between factors of production, and between capital investment 

and consumers’ expenditure. A very useful book, both for the theoretical argument 

and for the actual details. R.W.B.C. 
2 


ROYAL COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY by HUGH McDOWALL CLOKIE 
and J. WILLIAM ROBINSON (O UP for Stanford University Press 14/-) 
This very expensive book, by two American university teachers, is a description 
of the method of public inquiry as used in British politics, with a history going 
back, rather unnecessarily, to Domesday Book, a discussion of its chief uses, and 
an analysis of various types of commission. It is rather academic and though there 
is a certain amount of useful information, such statements as the following, ‘ the 
bills which are sent to Standing Committees [of the House of Commons] are nearly 
always noncontroversial projects of a nonpolitical nature’, makes one doubt rather 
the reliability of the authors. M.I.C. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN by J. H. 
RICHARDSON (P. S. King for the International Labour Office 4/-) 
This is a new edition of an exceedingly useful book first published in 1932, containing 
chapters summarising the information available on Trade Unions, Employers’ 
Associations, methods of negotiation, Works Councils, industrial welfare, labour 
management, and national economic cooperation. It has been revised throughout ; 
but, except for the bringing of the information up to date, few changes have been 
made in the original. The section on labour management is a trifle meagre, since 
it deliberately omits all references to methods of payment and managerial systems 
based on them. M.1I.C. 
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YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION 1938 (Evans Bros Ltd  35/-) : 
A voluminous survey by experts, semi-official in tone, of recent trends in educational 
theory and practice in Great Britain, the Empire (including colonies) and certain 
foreign countries (no reference this year to US S R and little to Scandinavia). With 
special attention to examinations, adult education and youth movements, it ranges 
from a critical discussion of recent Board of Education reports to a note by Dr. 
Schacht on German attempts to create the technical-mindedness necessary for ‘ poorer 
nations ’. ousPic: 
3 
INDIA’S NEW CONSTITUTION by J. P. EDDY and F. H. LAWTON 
Second edition. (Macmillan 6/-) 
Those who want to be well-informed about the Constitution recently imposed on 
India by Parliament cannot do better than get this book. It not only gives all that 
most people need to know about the Act, but also a great deal of other relevant 
information. Nor is the information one-sided. The sections showing how the 
Indian States came into the picture are specially valuable. The new edition shows 
the Act beginning to operate in the Provinces. H.G.A. 
EUROPE IN ARMS by CAPT. B. LIDDELL HART 3rd _ impression 
(Faber & Faber 12/6) 
Liddell Hart is Britain’s foremost military strategist. ‘[he third’ impression of his 
latest book contains some new material and shows how much Hore Belisha really 
owes to The Times Correspondent. Vital questions such as the réle of the British 
Army in any future Continental war; offence versus defence; the conservatism of 
Higher Commands—are subjected to a trenchant and logical analysis. Perhaps 
the one shortcoming of this brilliant book is that while the author hints at the 
need for a democratic, people’s Army, he finally shrinks from espousing arin 
R.H. J. 
THE MEMEL STATUTE, ITS ORIGIN, LEGAL NATURE, AND 
OBSERVATION TO THE PRESENT DAY, by THORSTEN V 
KALIJARVI (Robert Hale 10/6) 
Since Mr. Kalijarvi’s work was finished in 1935, the prospect of effective League 
supervision of Memel autonomy has admittedly faded, but this history of the Memel 
Statute will help readers to understand a very possible Eastern crisis. The first 
part of the book is somewhat marred by footnotes of a Teutonic thoroughness. There 
is a long bibliography, but no map. A.M.R. 
HUNGARY AND HER SUCCESSORS by C. A. MACARTNEY (OUP 
for Royal Institute of International Affairs 25 /—) 
Mr Macartney’s latest work—a factual, scholarly and dispassionate account of the 
Hungarian minorities—should do much to clarify British thought. The book contains 
a description of the historical and economic development of the old Hungary up 
to 1919, followed by a discussion of each minority problem since the War. Careful 
pruning has kept the main issues well in view for the general reader. Of particular 
interest at the present time are Mr Macartney’s views on the relationship in 1919 
and today of the Slovaks and Ruthenians now in Czechoslovakia to the Czechs 
(and Magyars). A.M.R. 
INTERNATIONAL SANCTIONS : A Report by a Group of Members 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (O U P 12/6) 
This book contains a considerable amount of valuable information upon a subject 
which most people consider now dead and buried, but which may be resurrected 
at some future date when we are all dead and buried. It considers first the nature 
of sanctions and then the various varieties of sanctions, the problem of enforcement 
and their probable efficacy. They are dealt with in order of stringency. The study 
was actually begun before there had been any real attempt to apply sanctions; 
it was completed after the Abyssinian fiasco. Naturally it is mainly influenced by 
the ‘lessons’ which can be read from or into that event. More attention might 
have been paid with advantage to the complicated and interesting history of the 
embargo in the Chaco dispute. L. W. 
GOVERNMENT IN FASCIST ITALY by H. ARTHUR STEINER 
(McGraw-Hill Publishing Co Ltd 8/6) 
This further addition to the rapidly growing library of books on Fascism is justified 
by its clear and detailed description of Fascist doctrine, institutions and organisa- 
tion, and the author refrains from letting his own scale of values distort his factual 
account of the system. An exhaustive bibliography will assist the reader in drawing 
his own conclusions from facts which are presented simply vet with authority. 


G.W. 


